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Our plans for this number of the Messenger 


called for a picture supplement and we had the pic- 


tures all prepared and sent to Shanghai to have plates 


made. We have held up the printing a whole month 


waiting for the plates to come from Shanghai. With 
this explanation we are going to press without the 


pictures, hoping that they will be here in time for 
the next. issue. ‘“ What’s Time? Leave now to dogs 


and apes. Man hes forever ”. 
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F ound ations 


O. Rinden 


Fever since Jesus taught his 
disciples to pray: “Our 
Father who art in heaven...”, 
all Christians have had a deep 
concern for World Peace. Paul 
told his converts, “There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, bond 
nor free, for Ye are all one 
in Christ Jesus.” Today we 
express our belief by singing, 
“In Christ there is no East or 
West, in Him no South or 
North, but one great fellowship 
of love, throughout the whole 
wide world.” Here is the 
essence of the spirit for want 
of which the nations of our 
day are moving towards 
mutual destruction. 


Few thoughtful people today 
do not agree that the greatest 
enemy of mankind is interna- 
tional war. It threatens to 
destroy the values that we 


count most dear. 


both as 
individuals and as_ nations. 
Obviously, our only hope of 
salvation lies in “getting to- 


gether”. Can we do it? Many 


attempts have already been 
made. Think of the great 
hopes placed in the League of 
Nations, the Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, and the Kellogg 
Peace Pact. Yes, we already 
have machinery for settling 
disputes among the nations. 
But it has’nt worked very well 
when disputes have arisen be- 
tween the great nations. Why? 
Is there no hope of our ever 
escaping from this vicious 
circle of international warfare? 


Nineteen hundred years ago, 
just after Christ gave his life 
on the cross for the salvation 
of the world, the prospect of 
his followers developing intoa 
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force of world significance was 


very slight indeed. But that — 


was 1900 years ago. Today 
the followers of Jesus Christ 
are the most potent force in 
the world working for Peace. 
Moreover, these followers are 
not being held together by any 
artificial organization but by a 
bond of common loyalty to the 


Prince of Peace. 


_ The days when peace among 
the nations could be brought 
about by a Pax Romana are 
now past. Enduring Peace can 
only be secured by the volun- 


tary cooperation of the world. 


_ Progress along this line neces- 


sitates such concessions as few 
nations have shown themselves 
prepared to make; but not a 
few of the peoples of these 


nations already have that spirit | 


that gives reason for hope. 
A third of the world are now 


followers of Christ; the Chris- | 


‘tian church is the most inclu- 
sive fellowship the world has 
ever known, and it continues 


steadily to increase in numbers 
and potency. Since 1900 the 
church has been growing 
more rapidly than during any 
similar length of time in its 
history. The number of com- 
municants in China, Japan, 
and India has nearly doubled 


Christians of China. 


inthe past ten years. This is 
solid ground for hope, for all 
true Christians are also true 
Internationalists. 


Since the beginning of the 
present conflict in the Far-East 
there has been no more note- 
worthy event than the spirit 
that has been shown by the 
They 
have continually prayed for 
the suffering and sorrowing 
Japanese as they have prayed 
for their own people. They 
have prayed, not for victory 
over the enemy, but. that the 
Heavenly Father might guide 
the leaders of both countries 
to settle their differences in 
accord with His will. Chinese 
Christians believe that the only 
Peace that can endure is one 
in accord with His will. And 
we know that there are many 
like minded Christians in 
Japan. During the very worst 
of the fighting the Christians 
of the two countries have 
maintained unbroken fellow- 
ship. This fact is both pro- 
phetic and significant. i 


Here, then, is that broad, 
solid foundation that is essen- 
tial for the building of an 
enduring World Peace. Ample 
experience shows that when 
we attempt to build on any 
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FOUNDATIONS 


cheap, easy and quickly con- 
structed foundation, that it 
inevitably comes to the same 
end as that second house, built 
by the foolish man in Jesus’ 
parable. 


Since 1918 we have had no 


world peace—merely a sup- 


pressed conflict; it has been bas- 
ed on selfish nationalism—on 
the rule of force—not the Gold- 
en Rule. But now, thanks be, a 
vast number of us realize the 
transitory nature of any such 


goal of human desire, we are 
now turning to the only meth- 
od that can ever give us what 
we seek—the way Jesus taught 
and practiced 1900 years ago. 
Yes, to base national policies 
on the Golden Rule is ideal- 
istic—but it is also sound 
statesmanship. This is the in- 
dispensible foundation on 


which any enduring World 


Peace can be built. And Mis- 
sions have already made a big 
beginning on that foundation, 


apparent peace. And because 
Peace continues to be a prime 


The Friendship Stamp 


When the Postal authorities of a country print the flag of another 
nation, along with that of their own, on a special issue of stamps, it is a 
pretty clear indication of friendship. Of course there is nothing new 
about Sino-American friendship, but this is a new expression of it. 


To commemorate the 1 anniversary of the signing of the 
Constitution of the U. S., the Chinese postal Service issued a Special 
stamp in denominations of .05, .50 and a dollar—like the one on the 
envelope that brought this number of the Foochow Messenger, a cut of 
which is in the pictorial section. 

The characters at the top of the stamp read: “Commemorating 150 
years of the government of the Beautiful Country.” At the bottom: “Post 
Office of the Middle-Flowery People’s-Country.” The 4 characters on 
the map: “Middle-Fiowery People’s-Country”, or as we say in plain Eng- 
lish, Republic of China. In the upper right corner is the same figure 
to’ be seen in the lower left corner in Arabic numerals; the most com- 
plicated form of Chinese notation is used, as on currency, to make al- 
teration difficult. The very small characters at the bottom of the margin 
indicate that the stamps were printed in America. 


The sale of these stamps has been very brisk—the demand far 
exceeding the supply. It simply is another evidence of the feeling of the 
Chinese towards America and Americans, 


and the building steadily con- 


Then and Now 


Willard L. Beard 


EN”-1894, “Now”’—1940. 


No nation has undergone 
greater changes since 1894 than 
has China. The greatest 


change has been in the think- 
ing of the people. Then, prac- 
’ tically no Chinese knew China 


as a nation. There was an 
Emperor, but he lived in Pe- 


king. The very idea of patriot- — 


ism was foreign to the minds 
of the people—there was not 
even a word to express it. In 


1894 I asked a Foochow man 


about the war with Japan; “We 
are not at war with Japan,” he 
replied. 
Japan are fighting. We had to 
change steamers in Japan be- 
cause of it.” “O well, that’s 
an affair with Peking, it has 
nothing to do with Foochow.” 


Their attitude towards other 
nations was just as narrow. 
China was “The Middle King- 
dom,” other nations, the U. S. 
included, were mere islands 
lying out at sea, and inhabited 
by barbarians. I have seen pla- 
cards on the streets of Foo- 


_ chow, declaring that “Heaven 


gave milk to the cow to sustain 


“O yes, China and © 


the life of the calf. Now barba- 
rians have come from ‘outside’, 
and they take the cow’s milk to 
themselves—thus robbing the 
calf of it’s life-giving substance. 
Chinese must not copy their 


example.” I was one of those 
barbarians! 


To-day it would be difficult 
to find a single person who 
does not declare his firm loyal- 
ty to the Republic of China. 
Students write essays on “Our 
China”, “Love of Country”, | 
and “Patriotism” is on the © 
tongue of everyone. I am 
asked, “From what country do 
you come?” “I am an Ameri- 


can.” Then, quick as a flash, 


“America is the number one 
good country.” And then, be 
he farmer, ricksha puller or 
Pastor, he will proceed to dis- 
cuss the European war. Pro- 
bably he will tell me that he no 
longer worships idols, and that 
he has thrown off all supersti- 
tion; he may still do some of 


these things, but he will not 


acknowledge them. His doing 
has not yet caught up with his 
knowing. 
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THEN AND NOW 


This change of mind. under- 
lies all the other great trans- 
formations in Sino-foreign re- 


lations. The minds ~ of 


people are now open to the 


world situation, and their part 


init. Talking with a Chinese 
friend on this subject he asked, 
“What is your form of govern- 
ment ?” “The U. S. is a Repub- 
lic.” “Why, you have the same 
form of government as China, 
haven’t you 2?” 


Another great change is the 
loss of fear of the foreigner 
and his government. Fifty 
years ago, Officials as well as 
‘people stood in great fear of a 


foreign power—and not with- 


out reason. A Consul could 
gain almost any concession by 
simply asking that a gunboat of 
his country be sent toFoochow. 
When it arrived at Pagoda 
Anchorge, ten miles below 
Foochow, the people trembled 
and the officials came to terms, 


But now that is all gone. Most . 
Americans ask for no military . 


protection from their govern- 
ment. Now the Chinese love 
“Our China”, and consider her 
one of the important nations 
of the world. ‘Today they are 
fighting, not only to preserve 


their own nation, but to help 
bring respect for treaty rights 
and national-security for all 
nations. 


These great tranformations 
are not due entirely to changes 
in China. Other nations have 
changed, per se, and in their 
attitude towards her. The U. 
S. Consular service is very dif- 
ferent from what it was fifty 
years ago. Then the Consul 
had little knowledge of China’s 
history, language or customs. 
He was at the mercy of his in- 
terpreter, who often made 
profitable use of his strategic 
position. Today, our Consul | 
knows Chinese history, cus- 
toms, law, and can himself both 
speak and read the language 
of the people with whom he | 
works. The U. S. Consular 
Service continues to improve, | 
and the relationships between 
our two countries are rapidly 
approaching a 50-50 basis. 


Today, in spite of the scrap- 
iron, airplanes, and high-test 
gasoline which we continue to 
supply for the rape of China, 
her people still declare that 
“America is the number one 
good country.” 


Medical Missions an Outpost for 


World Peace 


L. G. — 


HE advocates of world 

peace are strongly stres- 
sing the importance of world 
friendship, based on mutual 
understanding. Witness the 
international youth move- 
ments, the student exchange 
method, the international 
summer conferences in Gene- 
va. Naturally, it is hard to 


call people of anothor race by 
derogatory nicknames if you 


have a personal friend in that 
race, and after a decade of 


friendship it goes against the 


grain to fly across the border 


and destroy your friend’s 
home. 


‘Since it is generally agreed 
by the dilpomatic service, by 
travellers and even by news- 


paper men that no one under- 
stands the Asiatics and Afri- 


cans as well as the mission- 
aries, who spend years living 


in their midst, the case for 
missions as papas of world 


_ peace is already proved. The 
_general public would be shock- 


ed at any missionary, or even 
missionary child, who was not 


a staunch friend and defender 
of the nationals of his adopted 
country. There is no.doubt . 
about the missionary’s sympa- 
thy and appreciation for his 
neighbor’s struggles and a- 
chievemenis. 


Appreciation for a cause or tars 
a person is most happily ex- 
pressed by service and no 
group stands in a more favored 
position for rendering service 
than medical missionaries. 
Furthermore the service they 
can make is earnestly desired, 
often desperately needed, and — 
the patient seeks the doctor or 
the hospital of his own or of 
his parent’s volition. If the 
doctor goes into the home it is 
by invitation from that home. 
Two generations ago the invi- 
tation was often a despairing 
last effort, but it was never- 
theless genuine, and when it 
was followed, unexpectedly, by 
a cure, the gratitude of the fam- 
ily often found expression in 
lavish gifts to the doctor; in re- 
cent years the cure is taken for 
granted,with almost naive faith, 
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In rendering medical service 
the sympathetic doctor has an 
unusual glimpse of the hopes 
and fears that obsess the pa- 
tient, of the deprivations and 
burdens, the grudges and su- 


perstitions, the poisonous self- 


ishness and again the fears— 
the almost suffocating fears, of 
an intensity undreamed of, un- 
believable by westerners. Any 
doctor, any hospital, that can 
lead the patient out of this op- 
pression and on to the road. to 
healing faith in Christ, has 
built, incidentally, a section of 
of the highway international 
peace. 


The service given by the 
nurses in the mission hospital 
is something new in the expe- 
rience of most patients. In 
years gone by it was often in- 
credible to the patient, or the 
patient’s relatives, that the 
nurse, an entire stranger, 
should be willing to render 


personal service of all kinds, 
some so disagreeable that they 


_ could not have been purchased 
with money outside of a mis- 
_ sion hospital. The incredulous 
‘why ?? was an open door to 
the explanation of the Chris- 
tian motive, Present day Foo- 
chow accepts the nurse’s 
service as a matter of course, 
usually, but the change in at- 


titude has not reduced her op- 
portunity for friendly helpful- 
ness and kind deeds. 


Christian missions have been 
the pioneers in training nurses 
and doctors and in establishing 
hospitals in China, setting the 
pattern which has been ac- 
cepted asthe standard. Upto 
a decade ago whatever good 
was accomplished by western 
medicine here could correctly 
be entered to the credit of 
mission hospitals and medical 
schools. While these hospitals 
have been open to suffering 
soldiers and civilians alike, it 
is safe to predict that a census 
of the staffs of those hospitals 
would show a strong desire for 
peace. 


The persistent honesty of 
the mission doctor in seeking 
an accurate diagnosis, in giving 
valid treatments and careful 
prognoses, along with his earn- 
est efforts in preventing epi- 
demics, has had perhaps the 
greatest effect in convincing 
Christian and non-Christian 
patient alike of the good will 
and unembellished desire of 
the West to help and not to ex- 


ploit the East. Once that dis- 


tant, much desired day arrives 
when the whole world is well 
saturated with good will, there 
will be an end of war. 


Beginning Young 


Agnes M. Christian 


1X our amazing days, one 
wonders if these wars and 
world upheavals can be the 
result of previous training. For 
more than a generation par- 
ents and educators have been 


acquainting their children with 


the home life and customs of 
“Children of Other Lands,” 
and “How the other Half 
Lives.” From the Bobbsey 
Twins up through Paul and 
Peggy the literature of the 
world has been seeking to show 
young people the way to ap- 
preciate and understand those 


who are different from them. 


And now the task our nations 
are requiring of the generation 
_ so carefully trained is that of 
hatred and annihilation. 


Does education really work 
by contraries? And will the 


Russian Youth Consommals, 
the Hitler Youth Movement, | 
and China’s Day of Humilia-" 


tion and Song of Hate finally 
bring us to a world of Peace 
and Brotherhood ? 


Foochow Kindergartens are, 
of course, working along the 
lines of friendship and sympa- 
thy with all the world. And 


: panese. 


when the imitative plays and 
games call for the impersona- 
tion of children of other lands, 
the teacher can even, some- 
times (!) find a student who is 
willing to represent a‘good Ja- 
Pictures and stories 
do their silent and uncon- 
scious best to bring out 
thoughts of love and admira- 
tion, and the feeling of likeness 
of spirit. Most of all the pic- 
ture of Jesus and the Children 
of All Lands brings its message 
of the one-ness of God’s fam- 
ily. 

We are sorry that not all 
Chinese kindergarten litera- 
ture now published conforms 
to the Christian standard about 
treatment of our enemies; and 
so our teachers have to edit 
and transform some of the 
propaganda lessons into les- 


“sons of patriotism. One ofthe 


favorite ways of doing this is 
by the use of the Flag Song, 
using the colors of China’s 
flag: 


Red: A Chinese child has 
courage, courage, etc 
White: A Chinese child is 
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BEGINNING YOUNG 


clean-pure, clean-pure, etc. 


Blue: A Chinese child is 
truthful, truthful, etc. 


The children love it, and try 


to prove it is true of them. 


Then the teacher can go on to 
the kindergarten children of 
another land, and sing the song 
again with the thought that 
those children in their lan- 
- guage sing the same song, and 
are cultivating the same qual- 
ities. 


The thousands~ upon thou- 
sands of war orphans whom 


China is seeking to gather into 

institutions of training away | 
from war areas will doubtless 
become a very strong factor in 
the New China. and we are 
glad that Madame Chiang’s in- 
terest in this work will tend to 
bring many Chinese Christian 
workers to the task. In Fukien, 
after a false start, under wrong 
leadership, we now have a war- 
phan center in which some of 
our leading church workers 


are helping—and we bespeak 


for it the interest and prayer 
of all our readers. 


The Eight Diagrams 


| The eight diagrams are a certain arrangement of cabalistic signs | 
- consisting of various combinations of straight lines arranged in a circle, 
They are said to have been evolved from the markings on the shell of 
a toroise, and were created from the two primary forms, the continuous 
line—, Yang, symbol of the male principle, and the broken line——, Yin, 
symbol of the female principle. Mathematics were derived from them 
and they figuratively Genote the evolution of nature and its cycle of 
changes. 


Wen Wang, founder of the Chou dynasty, studied the diagrams, 
and his explanations eventuated in the abstruse work known as the 
“Canon of Changes”, most venerated and least understood of the Chinese 
classics. It serves as a basis for the philosophy of divination and geomancy, 
and contains the clue to the secrets of creation. 


A plaque bearing the eight diagrams, made of copper, silver, 
or jade, being hung around the neck of a child is considered to be an 
effective protection from evil spirits. A similar plaque made of wood, 
nailed over the door, brings good luck — indirectly, by warding off all 
evil influences. 
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an study of re- 
| ligious phenomena there 


one a constant, and the other 
a variable. The law of cause 
and effect seems to operate as 
in other realms, but there 
seems to be also an element 
that is unpredictable. The 
first of these may be expressed 
by the law, “Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also 
reap,” and the second by the 
verse, “‘“The wind bloWeth 
where it listeth.” We can 
detect both of these factors in 
the recent developments in 


the religious life of Foochow 
College. 


On the side of “sowing,” we 
may list three facts: (1) For 
many years there have been 
devoted teachers in the school 
whose lives have borne witness 
to the truth of Christ’s mes- 
sage. Their time was mostly 
taken up with the heavy rou- 
tine of teaching, but there was 
energy left over for conduct- 
ing Bible classes. (13 teachers 
conducted classes this term). 
There was also time for being 
with the students in such activ- 


often seem to be two factors, . 


34 Disciples—34 Believers 


Brewster Bingham. 


ities as dramatics, hiking, and 
music. Religion here is caught 
as well as being taught. Spe- 
cial mention should be made of 
the efforts of Principal Hsueh, 
Dean Nga, Mr. Liu Ting-po, 
and Mr. Li Sing-deng. 


(2) Two years ago a small 
group of selected students re- 
ceived special help in studying 
the Christian faith. “He that 
hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.” One of them recently 


spoke of the impression made 


on him by Jesus’ parables and 
the story of the woman taken 
in adultery, This nucleus of 
specially responsive students 
was later to start others to 
thinking. Their example be- 
came contagious. 


(3) Last year the class to 
which this group belonged was 
sent out into the country to 
do mass education work. To 
their surprise they found not 
only how. widespread was the 
growth of the church, but also 
what a remarkable influence it 


had on a district. Where 


there was a church, they could 
gain the cooperation of the 
people and achieve results. 
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And where there was none, it 
was virtually impossible to ac- 
complish anything. Here was 
a vivid demonstration of the 
value of the Christian faith. 
It seemed to confirm the claim 
that Christ was the light and 
life of the world. 


(4) Last but not least, there 


was prayer. “Prayer changes 


things.” No one can truly 
estimate the value of the pray- 
ers of the teachers, Chinese 
and American, who worked 
with these boys. One can 
only remember that Albert 
Faurot, for example, who was 
their friend and teacher for 
the last three years, did spend 
time and strength in prayer 
for them. 


But besides these facts, and 
the new receptivity to the 
Gospel in China as a whole, 
there is also the unpredictable 
“wind” of the Spirit. Some- 
thing happened in Foochow 
College this fall. One student 
after another began telling 
Miss Armstrong, who is in 
charge of the religious activity 
. of the school, that he had de- 
cided to become a Christian. 
She talked with them individ- 
“ually. Then, without any 
emotional appeal, asked them 
to sign the following pledge: 


“I promise to follow the com- 
mand of Jesus Christ to love 
the Lord my God with all my 
heart, with all my soul, with 
all my strength, and with all my 
mind; and to love my neigh- 
bor as myself. Since I believe 
that I can do this best in the 
fellowship of a group, I wish 
to be baptized and join the 
church.” They were quite 
willing to sign this pledge—34 
of them, coming from all the 
six classes of Jr. and Sr. Middle 
School. Various teachers and 
Christian leaders then took 
turns in a five weeks’ training 
class for these boys, speaking 
to them on various phases of | 
the new life upon which they 
were about to enter. 


The boys determined to be 
baptized at Christmastide, for 
they wanted to present their . 
lives as a Christmas offering 
to God. Surely no gift could 
be greater. On Sunday morn- 
ing, the day before Christ-. 
mas, they all had_ breakfast 
together at a long table in 
Miss Armstrong’s room. In 
bowls of warm milk (a rare 
treat) they drank to the health 
and strength of the church 
they were about to enter. | 


Then they went over in the 
sunshine to the church build- 
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‘ing, which had been attractive- 
ly decorated with tall stalks of 
bamboo and with silver stars 
on the high blue curtain. 
There, in a simple service, but 
‘with the church crowded with 
fellow-students and girls from 
Wen Shan School, they were 
baptized into the Christian 
Church. 


The future of the Christian 
movement in China seems to 
brighten when we find young 
men of the calibre of this 
group enlisting themselves in 
it. One cannot say enough 
for the splendid spirit of un- 
selfish devotion and enthu- 
siasm which was evident in 


the manner of these students. 


They had felt the need of a 
high religious faith to. give 
purpose and direction to their 
lives. They had found. the 


answer to their quest and 


were happy. Their radiant 
faces showed it. 


- This is only a_ beginning. 


Constant care will be required 
to insure that these young dis- 
ciples grow up unto the stature 
of Christ. But it is a good 
beginning. And now we hear 
of twenty-five more students 


who wish to be baptized at 


Eastertide. When a fire is 
started, who can tell how far 
it will spread ? 


Stepping Stones to World H armony 


At Christmas time it was my privilige to distribute more than iit 


hundred pairs of warm woolen wristlets, made by consecrated Christian 
women of Connecticut, for the pour children and war orphans of China. 
Never will these cold little children forget the warmth of gratitude to 


_these Christian friends in America which they felt on the _— of 


Christ. 


Just before Christmas bags of clothing came by post from loving 
friends in California. The gratitude of the poor in this war-torn country 


was most touching. These | are indeed Stepping Stones to world Peace. 


E. H. S. 


Secretary Goodsell says: “There is no doubt that the Missionary 
Movement, by and large, is the most effective agency WORRIES for World 


Peace.” 


Missions help to build bridges of Christian Fe ene ae and co- 
operation between classes, races and nations. 
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“All Fools” 


Laura D. Ward 


. E are fools for Christ’s 
| sake”. It was the same 
testimony as of old given by 
the little group of men and 


women at Pagoda Anchorage 


as they applied for church 
membership. We were con- 
ducting the annual Layman’s 
Training Institute——at their 
invitation. They attended re- 
gularly last year and since 


then have been trying to live 
as Christians should. The fel- 


lowship of believers has meant 


much to them, for during the 


year they have borne many 
trials of their faith. 


During a recent air raid a 
bomb destroyed the house less 


than a stone’s throw from the 


homes of three of them. When 
the signal sounded just as we 
were closing a morning ses- 
sion, they showed apprehen- 
sion, but continued on quietly. 
Fortunately, no planes came 


.that day. 


One of the women whose 


husband died recently in 


Shanghai told us that he was 
‘an earnest Christian. Now 
their son attends the same 


mission school that _his father 
attended, and he too is an 
earnest Christian. But the 
folks at home think they are — 
mad. They urge the mother 
not to allow the daughter to 
become a Christian, for if she 
does, no one will marry her. 
When the mother goes to the 
evening prayer meetings the 
neighbors say she has gone to 
a brothel. On her return 
from church after the siren 
sounded, they asked if she had 
not gone to the shelter. This 
was her opportunity to explain 
why Christians can be calm 
even in danger, for they have 
a faith to guide them and a 
power to support them. 


Another who has recently 
lost her only son told of the 
power of prayer. Her hus- 


band is a sailor on a boat out 
of Hongkong. When he heard 


of the death of their only son 


he was almost distracted, and 
his letters caused her te worry © 
lest he take his own life. But 
she has “taken it to the Lord 
in prayer” and recent letters 
from her husband have been 
more reassuring. When she 
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comes. to church, she says, she 


finds a peace and strength 


that help her bear the opposi- 
tion in her home. One of her 
friends, also asking for admis- 
sion to church membership, is 
a woman with no children at 
all. She told how difficult it 
was to break the old custom 
of seclusion of widows. When 
she first began to believe in 
Jesus as her Saviour she could 
not bring herself to go to 
church, for she would be the 
laughing stock of her neigh- 
bors. She has given up trying 
to tell them what it means to 
her for they only upbraid her 
for having anything to do with 
a “foreign religion.” They say 
it is only down-and-outs such 
as childless widows like her- 
self who become Christians. 
But now that she comes to 
church regularly it is not so 
hard. Although she has never 
been to school, she is gradual- 


ly learning a few characters 


so that she can follow the 
reading of the Bible in the 
service. Soon she hopes to 
read the Old Old Story for 
herself. 


One of the inquirers is a 
young postman. He was con- 
vinced by the great change 
that came in the life of his 


young wife that there must be 
something worthwhile in 
Christianity. He has regularly 
attended the services now for 
more than two years and both 
he and his wife expect to join 


the church next Sunday. 


Last June several of these 
women came here to take re- 
fuge when we all expected the 
enemy troops to come up the 
river. They came in to see 
me and were interested to go 
over the house to see how we 
live. One day they helped me 
fill the capsules of quinine for 
the refugee medical supplies. 
We became good friends and 
they decided to send their 
girls to our Junior High this 
year. This spring I have seen 
how they live and our friend- 
ship has been strengthened. 


_ I recall the tales of the older 
missionaries of how difficult it 
was to get a church started in 
this port town. For years it 
was not even possible to rent 
a house for services. The few 
believers had to go toa chapel 
across the river near the mis- 
sion residence. Now they 
have purchased a commodious 
building, a former hotel, which 
has been suitably remodelled. 
The problem now is a short- 
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age of seats. It is inspiring to 
see the joy and pride these 
members take in their new 


| meetings we studied the mean- 
ing of worship as the new 
building gives an opportunity 


Japanese Child: 


I wonder why— 


I wonder why— 


| church building. During these . 
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to work out more quiet and 
dignified services. Though 
some are having to suffer for 
their faith, the number con- 
tinues to grow and the pro- 
spects for the future are 
bright. 


I Wonder Why 


men with guns go marching by, 
we wave a flag and cheer “banzai’’? 


the Chinese seem to hate us so. | 
What have we done? Does anyone know? 


I wonder why— 


they shot that man who would not kill, 
“Traitor” they cried—-he just stood still. 


Chinese Child: 


I wonder why— 


the coolies march and drill all day. 
why mother gives her ring away? 


I wonder why— 


I wonder why— 


| the siren shrieks and people flee, 
| lights go out and we can not see? 


silver airplanes cloud the sky, 
why bombs crash and people die? 


Eunice E. Smith 


a 


Of Nestorian Christianity it was said in China: “~--it is the 
faith that makes for the peace and tranquility of the realm.” 


“Ming-dang & Cha-bok-do”’ 


Leonard J. 


HEN Occident and Orient 

‘meet there is plenty of 
difference in the ‘modus viven- 
di’ to start daily revolutions. It 
is necessary to have your con- 
trols well in hand, and your 
car well looked over before 
landing it on the Mission field. 
If your tires are too thin just 
when you are hitting it off at 
about seventy miles an hour, 
there is sure to be a blow-out. 
Moreover the pace on the 
Mission field often calls for 
ninety miles an hour these 
days. | 


What are the contributing 
factors that ‘run one ragged’ 
and ‘frazzle’ the nervous sys- 
tem? That is hard to say, for 
every situation that causes a 
rise in temperature seems to 
be so unlike every other. I 
think many who have lived in 
the Orient will agree that the 
element of time enters into 
much of the misunderstanding. 
There are two expressions that 
not only make the occidental 
furious, but have caused many 
private wars between the 
Orientals themselves. ‘These 
two expressions, according to 
the Foochow dialect, are 


* 


Christian 


‘ming-dang’ and ‘cha-bok-do,’ 
ming-dang meaning ‘to-mor- 
row, and cha-bok-do, ‘differing 
not much.’ 


Time here in China is what 
there is the most of, so ‘why 
the rush?’ Eight o'clock is 
just as good as five, and to- 
morrow as good as to-day, so 
why work yourself into a 
lather? | 


Here you are, in Ing-tai, 
separated from your launch 
connection for Foochow by 
twenty or more miles of 
beautiful scenery, including 
some thirty-odd rapids in the 
Ing-tai branch of the River 
Min. The connection must 
be made by means of a native 
rapids-boat, and the boat-man 
urges you to be on the boat 
by five A.M. on starting day. 
So, after rousing up your host 
and hostess and all the Chinese 
hosts, you eat a hasty bite, are 
escorted through the dim 
morning light and cold, to the 
boat, where you sit for two 
hours waiting for the boatman 


to build a fire, cook and eat his — 


breakfast. You remonstrate 
with him, asking why he told 
you five o’clock when he cidn’t 
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plan to start till seven, and | olumes could be written 


simply says he wanted to be 
sure you would be there on 
time! You finally start, and 
and half way down the stream, 
you bump into a bit of scenery 
that the boatman should have 
missed, with the result that 
there is a hole in the bottom 
of the boat. That needs men- 
ding, and so the boat is beach- 
ed, and repairs are made, 
taking an hour or more. You 
go along again, and when at 
length you reach the last bend 
in the river, you see your 
launch already under full 
steam making six or eight 


~ knots an hour in the direction 


of Foochow. It takes a lot of 
religion if you are to weather 
an experience like that without 
exploding. “Never mind” says 
the boatman, “‘Ming-dang’ 
there will be another launch.” 


One of our masons,Southern- 
Mountain” by name, was nick- 
named ‘Ming-dang’ because he 
would promise to start the con- 
tract ‘to-morrow’ or finish the 
job. ‘to-morrow’. Neither of 
those things happened, and 
often the rains came before 
the roof was repaired, because 
he had taken on two or three 
other contracts, all of which 
were promised for ‘to-morrow. 


And then there is ‘cha-bok- 
do.’—‘differing not much’. 


about the incidents it creates. 
It usually has to do with 
purchases made by messengers 
or servants, or with repairs. 


You order new boards for your — 


floors to replace those eaten by 
white ants, and when laid they 
miss connection with the base- 
board by one quarter inch. 
You express your disapproval, 
and are told that it is ‘cha-bok- 
do’ and the difference is of no 
importance. You have the 
stone mason come in and lay 
a walk of flat stone; and when 
some of the slabs are an inch 
or two short you are supposed 
to be cheered by the remark 
that it doesn’t matter at all,— 
it is ‘cha-bok-do.’ Your only 
come-back is to hand your 
stone-layer nine dollars instead 
of the promised ten, and tell 
him it is ‘cha-bok-do.’ 


You go to a furniture shop 
and order chairs. After 
several ‘ming-dangs’ they are 
finally finished and delivered 
at your address. You sit on 
them, and find each one 
rocks back and forth; and 
you tell the carpenter you 
did not order rocking chairs 
and would like the order 
changed. He thereupon ex- 
plains that it is not the fault 
of his chairs but that your 
floor is uneven. In order to 
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convince him you measure the 
length of each chair leg for 
him, and when he sees they 
are not exactly the same 
length, he assures you that 
though there may be a wee 
bit of difference as proved by 
your measuring stick, yet they 
are ‘cha-bok-do. This still 
not satisfying you, he sends 
for his best workman with 


the spell of your glittering 
eye corrections are made, and 
your chair no longer rocks. 


When missionary annals in 
the province of Fukien are 
all gathered in it will doubt- 
less be enlightening to see 
how many cases of nervous 
exhaustion were due to these 
often heard Chinese expres- 
sions ‘ming-dang’ and ‘cha- 


hammer and saw, and under  bok-do.’ 


You Correct It 


A young woman in a refugee camp, who has discovered Christ, 
writes a letter expressing her joy to have entered the Christian fellow- 
ship, but is puzzled as to why such a fellowship cannot abolish war. 
She writes: “I hear, people saying that a world war is about to begin, 
and that if it does the whole world of men will be affected and count- 
less lives will be wasted. This is painful beyond imagination. Such 
suffering is not merely a matter of concern for the governments of all 
nations.... I have heard it said that Christianity has spread to every 
country and that everywhere the voice of prayer rises: But men do 
not pray with one voice.... Which prayer is God going to answer? If 
all pray for world peace, then although the language of prayer may be 
different, the cry will be the same. In addition to private prayer, the 
same form of prayer for world peace should be used by the churches 
everywhere. I wish to ask you to compose such a prayer for universal 
peace and send it to all churches in all lands so that all Christians 
may offer the same prayer to God. 


My idea of such a prayer is as follows: 


‘O God, make wars to cease, and create a world of peace. For- 
give our sins. Spare our lives that we may repent. Let Thy 
- Holy Spirit move the hearts of those who rule, giving them 
love for their fellow-men. Work in the hearts of all in posi- 


tions of authority, that they may discover the way to world 
peace. Amen.’ | 


I am of little ability and learning, and what I write is poorly expressed. 
Please correct it.” 
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One Unit 


Lyda Houston 


“ss the Church of Christ in 

China a means of develop- 
ing world friendship?” 'The 
question was asked me several 


days previously. I answered, 


“How can one judge that ina 


day, and how, except by the 


response of individuals?” 


But the query remained in 
my mind — perhaps I was 
watchful for any answer, for 
on Sunday morning, the words 
of the pastor of our largest 
city church seemed to bring 
assurance that here was one 


who was striving to bring his 


membership into wider fields 
of understanding. | 


He was saying, “This is the 
day in which I had planned to 
speak in memory of the found- 
ing of the Church in Foochow 
in 1847 by Western Christian 
friends. But, as I thought it 
over, I decided that I did not 
want to spend the time in re- 
viewing that history. I felt 
that I wanted to place before 
you the picture of our Church 
as it is now, not locally, but as 
a part of the National Church 
of Christ in China. If we take 


our place and our share of her 
responsibilities, we will be giv- 
ing the highest expression of 
appreciation for what has been 
done in the past.” 


The scripture reading was 
the story of Paul’s vision of 
the call from Macedonia for 
help, and of the apostle’s im- 
mediate response. The ser- 
mon was based on this thought, 
that the same cry was coming 
to each individual member of 
our Church and that there 
should be the same generous 
reply. The pastor’ then 
graphically explained from a 
chart which he had prepared, 
how the Church of Christ in 
China is a union of thirteen 
denominational missions, 
brought together into one 
body for more effective fellow- 
ship and work. He ¢ontinued, 
telling of the new work now 
being opened up in the great 
south-west, administered by | 
the General Assembly of the © 
C.C.C. He stressed the 
thought of our part in this 
great new undertaking, and 
then broke in on his talk 
asking us to sing a hymn 


20 


written in 1934 by a Chinese 

Christian : 

Church of China, now free; Fel- 
lowers of Christ, advance 

Quickly sound the trumpet, to wak- 
en all, today; 

Do not shut your doors; do not be 
divided; 

But with united strength and pur- 
pose 

Face the future. 

Christians, unite in voice and spirit. 


The speaker then brought 
us back to his starting point 
by declaring that no finer ap- 
preciation could be shown for 
those Christian friends in 
America and their constant 
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prayers for the Church in 
China than by our own pray- 
ers and efforts for the success 
of this new work in the south- 
west. We were then asked, . 
to rise and sing: 
In Christ, there is no East or West, 
In Him no South or North; 
But one great fellowship of love 
Through-out the whole wide world. 
As I listened to that audi- 
ence of earnest Christians 
heartily joining in these words, 
I felt assured that they realized 
that “In Him shall true hearts 
everywhere, their high com- 
munion find”. 


There’s a Difference ! 


The other day I heard principal Yang explaining to our Ing Tai 
Academy students the difference between Communism and Christianity. 
“Communism says: ‘Your property is my property’. Christianity says 


‘My property is your property.’ ” 


E. H.S. 


Daily Prayer for Peace 


O God, who has made of one blood all nations of men, mercifully 
receive the prayers that we offer for our anxious and troubled world. 


Send Thy light into our darkness and guide the nations as one 


family into the ways of peace. 


Take away all prejudices and hatred and fear. 
Strengthen in us day by day the will to understand. 


And to those who by their counsels lead the people of the earth 
grant a right judgment, and so through them and us Thy will be done; 


Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Foundation Stones 
Edward H. Smith 


Lae did the early mis- 
sionary workers at home 


and on the foreign field realize 
the consequences that were to 
grow from the enterprise that 
they were starting. Their 
imaginations could not con- 
ceive the world-wide changes 
that our twentieth century has 
brought. To those who have 
eyes to see, the unfolding tra- 
gedy of our century bears elo- 


quent witness to the marvel- . 


lous wisdom of God. In the 
persons of these early mission- 
aries, and those who have fol- 
lowed in their steps, a sure 
foundation has been laid for 
uuderstanding and fellowship 
among the nations. 


Let anyone who really wants 
to understand the mighty 
forces at work among the na- 
tions try to realize the potency 
of the influence of thousands 
of Christian doctors daily min- 
istering to the suffering multi- 
tudes of mission lands. Or 
think of the thousands of 
ladies teaching, guiding, and 
inspiring by loving counsel, 
the women of mission lands. 
Such a fellowship possesses a 


dynamic that is effective be- 
yond the power of words to 
express. 


A thoughtful student said to 
me a few days ago: “If mis- 
sionaries had done nothing 
more than give the girls of 
China a Christian education, 
it would have brought about a 
New China.” But these Chris- 
tian Girl’s Schools and hospi- 
tals are but a part of the work 
that finds its roots in the 
churches of the villages and 
towns of China. Here, day- 


‘by-day, and week-by-week the 


Gospel of love and brother- 
hood is taught and lived by 
native preachers, Bible women, 
and teachers. “They who car- 
ry the Message are a mighty 
host.” 


But are there any results? 
Are the blind and mighty 
forces of nationalism being 
withstood? Yes, there are re- 
sults—many fine results, to- 
gether with some that are not 
as we would have them. But 
here is evidence of the mighty 
power and foresight of our 
Leader. If the light of Chris- 
tian truth is to be “blacked 
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out” in Europe, let us remem- 
ber that during these decades 
He has had many faithful 
workers lighting “Beacon 
Lights” in Asia. Today there 
are lights all along the shores— 
Christion colleges, schools, 
kindergartens, seminaries, hos- 
pitals, churches, and Christian 
homes—veritable power- 
houses that carry the light of 
the New Day into all parts of 
the nation. 


_ There is no other way. We 
are confident that the ministry 


of the Christian church car- 
ried on through these agencies 
is laying the foundation of 
good-will, confidence, and 
brotherhood that not all the 
lying propaganda of political 
leaders can shake. In the 
Christian movement of today 
the peoples of mission lands 
are seeing and experiencing 
that for which their souls 
hunger—encouragement, love, 
and brotherhood—the only 
true foundations for world 
peace. | 


S101 


A Wen Shan School girl writes: “--—the reason why I like to go - 
to church is because it helps me to regulate my spirit.” 


Boys at the Refugee Camp were discussing the comparative ability 
of Miss Josephine Walker (born in China), and Miss Martha Wiley, at 


speaking the Foochow dialect:— 


Ist. boy: ‘‘Miss Walker speaks just like we do, but Miss Wiley has 


a terrible brogue.” 


2nd. boy: (special friend of Miss Wiley) “Miss Wiley does’nt have 
a brogue at all— you just don’t understand. What she speaks 


is English!” 


Affirmation 


I will pray daily for World Peace, believing that God wants me 


to do this and so help to establish His Kingdom on earth. 


I will try 


to work for it in some of these ways; % 


1. By getting others to join in daily prayer. 


2. By showing goodwill in a practical way in all my dealings with 
others in my own home, in my business, and beyond. 


3. By befriending people in distress at home and abroad. 
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Personals 


Miss Helen Smith, Miss Susan Armstrong, Miss Mary Buckhout and: 
Rev. E. H. Smith from Ing-tai, and Mr. & Mrs. Newell and Mr. Guy 
A. Thelin from Mintsing came to the big city for part of their China New 
Year vacation, and spent most of the time feasting in the homes of their 
city cousins. Incidentally they loaded up on radio news, and some home 
mail; and spent some of their spare time shopping for the next term’s 
requirements. 


* * * 


Miss Lucy Lanktree and Miss Alice Tapley held the fort at Ing-tai 
while the other members of the station were taking in the sights and 
sounds of the port city of Foochow. Paes 


* += #8 * 


Miss Laura Ward and Mr. Arthur Rinden of Diong-loh paid their 
visit to the city before the rush of the new year was upon them, and 
were back in their station in time to celebrate the holidays with their 
friends, and to hold their district meetings. 


A hospital full of patients made it impossible for Dr. Gillette to 
pay us a call, so he entertained week-end guests instead. He has had @ 
doubly fu!l schedule ever since‘his assistant Dr. Li of Diong-loh was called 
to the colors. isk 


Mr. & Mrs. Brewster Bingham’s residence is still on Nantai in Foo- 
chow, but in order to keep in touch with his student parish scattered in 
many parts of the province, Brewster had to make several trips into the 
‘hinterland’ and was in Ing-tai to assist in the ingathering of a fine 
group of Foochow College boyg. Meanwhile Frances kept the home-fires 
burning, and choirs practisindiiec various events. 


The! remaining members of the mission may be found in Peace 
Street Compound in the city. Dr. Dyer, Miss Atwood and Miss Jacobs 
are busy in their work in the Willis F. Pierce Memorial Hospital; Miss 
Wiley making daily trips to the Womans School Compound where more 
than three hundred of the city’s poor are being given a meal a day; Miss 
Houston setting up her programs for Christianizing the homes; Dr. & 
Mrs. Beard with work along many lines, both in the city and out-stations; 
Mr. & Mrs. Christian, in the interim between duties in the business 
office carrying on as ‘rice Christians’ in the supplying of both cooked 
and uncooked portions of the Chinese staff of life. 
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Staff of the Foochow Mission ~ 


Foochow 


Miss Susan E. Armstrong (“up-country”) 
Miss Hazel Atwood 

Rev. and Mrs. Brewster Bingham 

Miss Mary Frances Buckhout © {“up-country”) 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard J. Christian 

Dr. Lora Gene Dyer 

Miss Lyda Houston 

Miss Jennie Jacobs 


Rev. Robert McClure 
‘Mr. and Mrs George M. Newell (“up-country”) 
Miss Helen H. Smith (“‘up-country’) 
Mr. Guy A. Thelin (“up-country”) 
Miss Martha Wiley 
Diong Loh 


Dr. Charles L. Gillette 
Rev. Arthur O. Rinden 
Miss Laura D. Ward 


Ing Tai 


Miss Lucy B. Lanktree 
Rev. Edward H. Smith 


Fukien Christian University 
Miss Eunice Thomas 
On Furlough 


Miss Bertha Allen = 

Mr. Albert Faurot | 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel H. Leger 
Mrs. Robert McClure 

Mrs. Arthur O. Rinden 

Mr. and Mrs. Roderick Scott 
Mrs. Guy A. Thelin. | 

Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Topping 
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Eight Diagrams 
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